THREE KINGS IN ONE YEAR
father in the advanced artistic circles of Paris,, and was always
one stage ahead of Society, introduced the Edwardian mode.
Frocks, suits, and hair-dressing styles were influenced by it: at
the end of the year an Edwardian coiffure called The Bathtub
Style3 was worn, evening dresses had Gibson Girl silhouettes,
and there were high-crowned, wide-brimmed hats and tiny top
knots. But while fashionable women were whipping time on its
second lap over the old course and leaving their rivals ten years
behindhand in a week, there could no longer be a single fashion.
Almost anything was worn, from the simply modern to the
elaborately fancy-dress. 'Everyone3 had quite different styles for
successive days of the week; one evening a flowing, looped and
knotted creation, and the next, perhaps, an informal print-frock
in the Bali style. (Bali, in the Dutch East Indies, had recently
become fashionable for its dances, music, clothes, climate, and
beautiful girls. Rich British and Americans flocked there and
came back with gaily coloured Bali-esque prints. Periodically
certain islands exerted such a fashionable spell. Capri had been
popularized by Norman Douglas's South Wind in the early
Twenties, the Balearics by the lowness of the peseta in 1932-3.
But when the Balearics could no longer be visited because of the
Spanish War, or Capri because of the Mediterranean Crisis,
Bali had its day. For the rich it had the advantage of being so
far away from Europe that the middle-class tourist and the
hungry painter could never afford to overrun it.)
Then there were trousers. When a woman got into Slacks'
now, it was not a sign of masculinity or bravado: it was merely
to show that she was off duty for the moment, so far as fashion
was concerned. 'Slacks' had been an Army term for trousers
worn off duty instead of breeches or kilt. Most younger women
had a pair or two, and the innovation evoked strangely little
protest in any quarter. The newspapers printed benign warnings
to outsize women that trousers did not suit their figures; but
otherwise made no fuss. The Church withheld comment.
Women's shoes, which all these years had been the one fairly
stable element in dress, had now also gone a little queer. The
brightly coloured canvas and string sandal of 1935 and the
abruptly square-toed walking shoe of 1936 were followed by a
high-heeled fancy shoe with cut-away toe, and a wedge-heeled
streamlined type. All these could be worn in town. At the very
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